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- ,an offer, and had firmness to decline it. 


_ under any circumstances—that fact I know per- 
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SELECTIONS. 


Selected for the Maseum of Foreign Literature and 
Science, from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
* POSTHUMOUS LETTERS OF CHARLES 
EDWARDS, ESQ.—No. V. 

The kindest thanks for your generous letter— 
if this’ somewhat contraband figure of rhetoric 
emay be made use of to express every feeling of 
gratitude; and a sensation far more devoted than 
that of gratitude at the same time ;—the boon 
offered in it'is one which I would perish rather 
than actept; “but it will a my spirits, un- 
der the severest fate, that | have received such 














I think, upon more calm reflection, you will 
find you have beén too hasty in complaining of 
my silence. The unkindest word that woman 
ever yttered,‘let her only not repeat it, and that 
forbearance shall stand for.its recall. But, if I 
have been silent, fair -lady, it has been from 
hard cause; belitve me, néver from ingratitude 
or insensibility; for, to confess a truth, which, 
but that I had still some honesty left, I had con- 
fessed a thousand times in a few days while we 
were together—to declare that which I should 
be a villain to declare, were jt not* fixed, past 
recall, that we must part—don% think that I 
mean to presume, or even that I] would hazard 
an expression which might sound too lightly, but, 
Eliza Bellarmine, I am half afraid that I am 
very seriously in love with you. 

Make some little allowance for the ill-govern- 
ed feelings of a man who is as forlorn—even as 
you take him to be. The whole tenor of your 
last letter; its style. and expression ; the ver 
smallest points which go to make it up; are all 
elegance and delicacy; but there is not a line, 
in it, nevertheless, which does not say plainly, 
and, that which is still more, say quite truly— 


that Charles Edwards das not a guinea, and (of [ 


course) riot a friend, in all the world. i 
And, indeed, for the friend—so far as the 
matter of thé guinea might be supposed eonse- 
quent—unless it were a friend of youg own sex, 
and of your own romantic, self-disregarding spi- 
rit—thank Heaven it is tolerably impossible 
that I should have one. With all my misfor- 


tunes, the general disposition of events be prais- 
ed! I never yet was so unhappy as to be a man 
to be befriended. And I return thanks the more 
for this dispensation, because, if I had happen- 
ed by any mischanee to have been such a kind 
of thing, I should have had very little sympathy 








fectly, Mistress Eliza Bellarmine, from you.— 
Women and Kings are the only creatures on 
earth from whom an honest man can properly 
receive a favor—(whence, perhaps, in some de- 
gree, the disposition which I have always felt to 
be so loyally attached to both)—but, the ac- 
ceptance of aid from any other quarter, it does 
imply a confession of inferiority on the part of 
the receiver, which, don’t contradict me now !— 
you would not care very much for any lover who 
could acknowledge. 

Pray, do notlet this wild talk, tho’ it be absurd, 
seem to be too hardy. I cannot deny myself, 
for this once, the 1 a ae only pleasure 
left which I can command—of writing to you ; 
and something should be pardoned for the bold- 
ness of the poor rogue to-night, who has to be 
hanged, with the best grace he may, to-morrow 
morning. Do not suppose that I think you are 
in love with me. If I did think so, you may see 
clearly in the temper I am in, that I should 
speak it. But I am not a coxcomb, though I 
may sometimes seem to be one; and I am inca- 
pable of doing your generosity—your charity, 
(for such it is)—the injustice of Sook a suspicion. 
When I tell you that I am more than half in 
love with you—and have the freedom to tell you, 
moreover, that I know that declaration will be 
gratifying to you—I mean only to say this :— 
“ Eliza Bellarmine, you are a very accomplish- 
ed, charming woman of eight and twenty.” If I 
meant to flatter you, I should say four and twen- 
ty, but it is a far greater triumph that I can af- 
ford to speak the truth. “ You have the whitest 
hand,” I would add, “ that I ever touched, with- 
out venturing to kiss it; a danger which you 
may recollect 4 did not trust myself to, even 
when we last parted. “ You have fair, luxu- 
riant, flowing hair ; a placid, deep blue eye; a 
full and graceful form, and a soft voice ; some- 
times almost sad, and then (do you know that it 
is so?) most interesting !—* and, with all these 
charms to seduce, and one other which is worth 
them all; that delicacy, that chastity; that 
delicious feminineveness which fills your whole 
heart and manner "—I believe that there is no 
such exact term as “ feminineveness” known to 
the language of England, and I wish there were 
not some women in the country, who for their 
sins, seem to be quite ignorant of whatit means : 
« With all these attributes to command submis- 
sion through the world, I say, deny it if youcan, 
you would not be well pleased to have any man, 
short of an idiot, able to see you without loving 
you; and under that lastcharacter, my own va- 
nity! you cannot reasonably hope that it will 
allow me to stand excused. 

In truth, accident, and I might almost say my 
oWn carelessness of ceremonies, first brought 
me near you. The common disposition which 


“every man feels to oblige a handsome woman, 


made me abandon my anger against a man 
whom custom «!!owed me to excuse, for he had 
only injured, and not insulted me. But to your 
harp 7 and to yout silver voice ; and to the long 
bright evenings in which I wapdered among 
four rose trees and gazed on your blue eyes; 
1 was indebted, with danger and distress press- 
ing me on every side, Tor some hours Of re- 
pose, of guietude, which I shall never perhaps 
forget: And it was little elsethan the convic- 
tion that I saw you happy~ tranquil, and secure ; 
while I was a*wayward, restless; outcast ; that, 
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NO. SO. 


if I did speak, I should but be bringing wretch- 
edness where I found peace ; destroying con 

tent which I couldno more share in than restore ; 
that your mildness would be terrified by my 
moody, rugged temper ; your very beauty blast- 
ed by my adoration; that my love, like the hot 
sand-wind of the desert, would have withered, 
scorched, the lovely flourishing flower that it 
breathed upon; that if the sordid regard for 
self which men dignify with the name of * ho- 
norable principle,” had saved your little fortune 
from rapacity and dissipation, still your peace 
of mind, your calm content, your happiness and 
hopes, would have been ruined, wasted, wrecked 
forever: if I had not felt the kite was no fit com 

panion for the dove, the white doe for the wolf; 
that the hyacinth must die which we plant on 
the brow of the volcano: and that the ruffian 
billow, seeming to court the gay and gaudy ves- 
sel, courts but to stifle her in his embrace ; had 
I not felt all this, and tamed myself down to 
know it, I should have told you on the very last 
evening when we met, two traths, which after 
all, perhaps I did but ill conceal from you ; that 
I was a consort only for darkness and for dan 

ger ; a beggar, helpless, hopeless, and but for 
your love, almost careless ; but that whatever I 
might be, I had still a heart: and that, as far as, 
life or soul, a man might venture, you held the 
power to tempt, to command me to exertion, 
and to reward it. 


But if you escaped, in the moment of trial, 
from that peculiar danger to which the fate that 
made you a woman made you liable, upon the 
remote peril, which forms no part of your con 
tract with fortune, I cannot let you come to 
harm. A moment of passion might have afforded 
some excuse; while you were present to tempt 
me, I might have done wrong, and been for 
given. But I must nottake time to consider, and 
then plunder you deliberately, and in cold blood. 
I talk out of season, and even with a freedom 
which I am scarcely warranted to use ; but trust 
me, that freedom proceeds from no want of 
respect, no want of reverence, in my most reck 
less mood, towards you. A thousand pounds 
gained by a stroke at play, gained so that I nei 
ther thanked nor bowed to any human crea- 
ture for it, could not have raised my spirits 
as these crowquill lines of yours have done, 
which life must have left me when I leave 
to remember and to acknowledge. I tell 
you all ;----tell it you to tediousness, because 
I know you will rejoice. I was melancholy. 
sick of existence, drooping; the firmness that 
I had was but the obstinacy of necessity and de- 
spair. I was quitting the world on ill terms, 
that is, quitting the world in which I had lived, 
which is the real world to every man; and no 
one, though I went forever, seemed to regret or 
notice my departure. But your letter, I tell you, 
Eliza, flatters me; gives me a hope, nay, a de 
sire, yet to live. One silken cord binds faster 
than-a hundred chains of iron. Tell men only 
that they are worthy, and the very worst of them 
will almost wish to be so. The absence of a 
hundred who should now be near me; the 
avoidance of all who ought to offer me aid, even 
although I would not receive it; the cool tri 
umph of those who hate me, more insulting lie 
cause cold and silent; all this, which I cannot 
resent; this, which I must not notice----which 
to none, perbaps, but you dare I own I see 
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and which eries out more loudly, therefore, for 
retribution, while soul or memory shall exist, 
than the deadliest wrong, the broadest, deepest 
iasult, that even human malice (inventive as it 
is) could openly offer to me; all this does_ not 
one-half so strongly excite me to acquire fresh 
power, and with that power the means of grati- 
tude ; (for if it be not “ gratitude,” what syno- 
nime, T ask then, have we for revenge ?)---as the 
thought that there is still one being upon earth, 
one valuable, virtuous, lovely one, who would 
weep perhaps for the ruin of Charles Edwards, 
and, illas he is, still thinks him worth preserving. 

And sinée your good report, therefore, is so 
precious in my eye, you will not be angry if I 
refuse to do the thing which must deprive me 
of it? For the trifling service I ever afforded 
Captain B , itis not worth remembrance— 
far less such a return as, to soothe my impa- 
tience of obligation, you would affix to it. Trust 
me, itis not pride which makes me shun your 
offer; for the proudest event of my life I take to 
be the having received it. You do me injus- 
tice if you but think I should be asuamen of be- 
ing indebted to Eliza Bellarmine-—of calling her 
my benefactress---of saying---I may not say that 
she is “ my mistress,” but I may profess that I 
am her slave. But, frankly, a man ought not 
to sit down contented after having ruined his 
fortunes at six-and-twenty. I can pardon his 
having destroyed his estate at that age; but not 
his wanting virtue to endeavor to retrieve it. 
And, besides, there is another point :---A. man 
has no right to put forth desperate principles 
(as I have done) forthe conductof all he world; 
and then, in his own necessity, to shrink back, 
like a coward, from proceeding upon them. 

You are poor, Eliza---rich every way as com- 
pared with me----but it is that you have little, I 
have nothing. I could not lose sight of this 
truth-—not of your being poor—forall the world, 
because it multiplies a hundredfold, nay, it forms 
the triumph that | now enjoy. She who flings 
away the whole rental of a manor upon the fa- 
shion of anew necklace ora new carriage, might 
lavish half as much upon such a runagate as I 
am, and think little of him after. She gets rid 
merely of that which is superfluous---nay, of that 
which she has a pleasure to divest herself of ;--- 
and which may just as well serve the gratifica- 
tion of one passing whim as of another. But you, 
Eliza---my pride cannot bate an ace of the re- 
colleetion---you would deny yourself that which 
you want. What a hundred little extravagan- 
cies---nay, | do them wrong, for they are but 
elegancies--the very particular attractions which 
so few female hearts can resist---how many flow- 
ers, feathers, balls, and baubles, were resigned 
altogether in that slip of paper, which, almost 
with tears shed, and with a thousand blessings 
written on it, [ now return to you! 





And could [ now let you make such a saeri- 
fice ? Come----you have a noble heart, as well 
asa gentle and a generous one. You would 
know the worthless, although you might aid the 
worthless--you would pardon weakness, but 
i am sure you must detect it---could I meet 
your eye, Eliza--ask yourself if I could~-and 
say that | was come to accept your offer? It 
would not do. Admit that it would not. And, 
besides, with what you offer, I should never be 
content. At a moment like this, one fury ought 
to neutralize another. I am fighting up against 


a desperate and rapidly approaching crisis ; and 
yet, if, even while [ write to you, I forget the 
danger that immediately impends—why then, 
what if I were to be, placed near you—-with you 
seeing you doily-— findine an opinte in your 
fascinations which would jull me beyond the 





have sufficient virtue to shun a 


sense of my degraded condition—what would 
be my situation then ? It will be long, Eliza, be- 
fore we meet--if we are ever to meet again. I 
do not presume, for my words are’ uttered to 
none but yourself, and it is but tearing a sheet 
of paper, and the record of them will have passed 
for ever ;----but---Eliza Bellarmine----such ar- 
rangement could lead but to one termination. 
Now, you merit better than to become the 
wife---the unhappy, perhaps the neglected, wife 
--of a pennyless, restless, discontented, spend- 
thrift. Of all the women I have ever known, 
the fancy (or the frenzy) of a moment past, you 
are one whom I[ would select to pass a cali, re- 
tired life of love and safety with; but such a life 
is not the life that I, at least with my present 
feelings, should ever be able to endure. | have 
figured such a life to myself a thousand 
times in all its bearings; of all my day-dreams, 
its quietness has been the most delicious; but I 
never could make even myself believe---that it 
would be lasting. There was always some after- 
arrangement: some episode, for which ! hated, 
and almost despised myself, but which was just 
as certain, nevertheless, as all the fairerfeatures 
of the picture. There are hearts t) which pre- 
sent excitation---even although it be that of tor- 
ture---is the only vital principle. The day-dream 
of the opium-chewer ts death; but it would be 
worse than death to him to live without it.---- 
Then, if | have not strength enough to act ho- 
nestly in the face of temptation, | will at least 
1 be- 


lieve in my soul, that if | had my father’s estate, 


and Heaven defend that, at the price of desiring | 


his death, ! should have it! 1 believe, if 1 had 


me twenty-four hours from your presence* but, 





to disturb their silence--when the first moon- 
beams just begin to steal upon the river and the 
mountain, and day-light dies so sweetly and se- 
renely, that, could our last hour part thus, sure 
we should court, not shun its coming; im some 
hour like this, |! writ be seen once more---again 
unbidden and unexpected---in your little garden 
at Cliffton; and with a feeling, for the future, 
1 fear, more anxious than even that with which 
1 left it. I shall listen, Eliza, for the sound of 
your harp as | approach. { shall hope---let what 
will be my fate---for the moment, io find you 
alone. Fleet and free must the good horse be, 
when that time comes, that bears me to your 
gate. Speed then shall bring me there, more 
tired, and travel-worn, than anger and neces- 
sity brought me to you at first. You will not 
have quitted the cottage---I am suresou wil] 
not---which to me was the happiest retreat I 
ever rested in! The roses will still be there---- 
the honey-suckles that used to twine round your 
window. They will have died for a season, like 
my fortune; but by that time, they will have re- 
vived again. 

And you, too, Fliza, shall I not find you a« 
you were—still as loving and asefascinating ? 
For, you have not loved me yet; but you will 
—a little—a very little after 1 am gone—Shall 
not a warmer smile than that which wished me 
health and rest at parting—Oh that hour seems 
but as yesterday !—Shall it not shine, love, to 
congratulate my return? Shall not again my 
first glance of that exquisitively proportioned 
form, show it as full and lovely as in the first 
hour when | first beheld it? Shall not those lips 


| have still the same coral red—thdse teeth the 
even a prospect, .no power on earth could keep | 


standing as | do---with nothing but suffering be- | 


fore me, (asking you to partake of it,)---l wiLL 
find self-denial enough to avoid it. 

So now----blessings, ten thousand times re- 
doubled, fall upon you. Take his thanks, who 
has nothing else but thanks, and your own 
bounty back again, to give; and keep for my 
sake the little remembrance that |! enclose. I 
give it to you as it was given two years since 
to me. It was the last possession of a poor Po- 
lish officer-—perliaps the precious token of some 
beauteous mistress. He gave it me in the hour 
when he was dying----it is now my last posses- 
sion, Eliza, and, in my turn,1 give it now to you. 

For what shall be my fate, dearest, be under 
noalarm. In my existence, | never felt more 
confidence than 1 feel at this moment. Helpless, 
is it said | am ?---Never!---! have health, youth, 
strength; lt have the possession even now that 
has turned peasants into kings. Helpless! 1am 
glad there be some that think me soe---! would 
not change estates even now with half the peer- 
age—-looking at your letter, not with the whole. 
For does not that show that ft am not helpless ? 
Trust me, I never in my life knew a man com- 
plain, who did not richly deserve all that he com- 
plained of. Fortune---you shall see it---has not 
disinherited me; she has but cast my patrimony 
forth among strangers, that I may show my cou- 
rage and activity in redeeming it. 

And so, once more, farewell! 1 will not tell 
you of my purpose---not even as far as I can 
guess at it; the deed, whatever it is, shall pros- 
per! and you, Eliza, afterwards, shall applaud 
it. In the first hour that’ [ thrive, look to be 
troubled with me , and you must accuse your- 
self for the encumbrance. There, may come 
yet a day—-there shall come one---when, in 
some golden summer evening, when the pale twi- 
light star is shining brightly, and the west wind 





whispers through the leaves, as though unwilling 








same transparent whiteness? Oh! say abst 
those polished arms shall still retain their sont. 
ed roundness—-that hand, that welcomes me 
back to peace, its wonted warmth and moisture 
Let that waist still keep its delicious symmetry, 
those bright ringlets their free and tasteful dis- 
position. Let the foot be still as light, the step 
as elastic, that meets my approach; and that 
deep blue eye, let but one tear increase, not 
dim, its heavenly tint and lustre for my return. 
Oh! let me but hope that these blessings shall 
await me; and, though the times of romance-- 
unhappily for both of us---are past, yet | will 
bear up against the heaviest pressure of all (hat 
sordid detail. and misery, which the state we 
call * civilization” cooms its victims to, upon 
the veriest chance, the forlornest hope, to sus- 
tain me in the interim, that, by possibility, I 
may returh to enjoy them. 

1 must leave otf writing, for 1 could go on thus 
forever, and you would searce imagine, love, 
how strangely these dreams of bliss for the fu- 
ture are running into time which should be de 
voted to thoughts of a very different character 
for the present. Before you read this, 1 shall 
be far from the spot at which it is written; 
in a new character; among new associates; in 
a new world—for that in which t have lived will 
protect me no longer. Whatever may be my 
fate, one precious treasure—vour letter—while 
1 have life, shall never part from me. Remem- 
ber—-but | need not tell yon that—that it would 
be the very refinement of cruelty, first to raise 
hopes, and then to disappoint them There is 
not one kind word, be sure, in all that you have 
written-—though I refuse to hold you by them 
now---that, let but fortune aid me, I shall not re- 
turn to claim and take advantage of. 


Heaven guard you, and adieu! 1 know that 
tam wrong, and that I have no claim that you 
should even listen to this wild nonsense ; but, 
if your beauty and kindness will persist to call 
up such feelings, the fair penalty is that you 
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should be doomed to hear them. I sHaLt Re. 
Turn, unless fate be too strong for me; but I 
claim ho promise-—-I presume not to set up any 
title. Imay return to find you happy in the 
arms of another lover; should it be so, see me 
only once before you forget me for ever. For it 
will then not be long before I shall be an ob- 
ject fit only to forget; a passive, sunk, degrad- 
ed thing, beyond the reach of memory or sen- 
sation. The worst will be known, and it will be 
over; there will be no future—no dread of ills 
to come; but the follies of those I love, and the 
malice of those | hate-—the tears of my friends, 
and the triumphs of my foes---the curses of the 
world, or its regret, will be alike unavailing——- 
for they will all alike be unheard and unnoticed 
by’ me. 

_ So, but one other word, and farewell, for the 
last time indeed; for it is cowardice to dela 
my hour of trial any longer. Utter one wish 
for my success---as you would wish safety to the 
mariner who clings to one plank at the merey 
of the tempest—when you read this. You will be 
my incentive to exertion. You will be the mag- 
net that shall attract---the north-star, which, if 
ever I return, will ever guide me homewards.--- 
But I claim no favor—-I ask none-—except, so 
long as your love is not another’s, that you will 
wear my trifling ring. That pledge, when we 
meet, shall be the symbol of my fate. Should 
my first glance again behold it, made precious 
by bemg borne on your hand, I shall believe 
that your generosity hgs prevailed, and that I 
am not forgotten. Should it be otherwise, it 
will be of little import what becomes of me; 
but, come what wall, t shall still keep your letter 
near my heart. In the last words that ever I 
write, your name will be remembered; and my 
last prayer shall be, that the best blessings of 
Heaven-.-the richest and choicest-—-may for 
ever fall upon you. 

Lonpon, 1812. 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S LEGACY.....a tecknp. 


Never did 1 look’on a spot so melancholy in its 
loveliness: the water rushed from an unseen spring 
in the bosom of the rock, and fell into a basin of 
rude unpolished stone ; the graceful waterfern, and 
moss of a thousand hues, clothed the edges of the 
dark reservoir, where, as the stream entered, it 
took a blood-red tinge; two tall aspins trembled 
above, as if to warn the thirsty traveller from the un- 
holy wave, and their white and sattin-like barks cast 
back the moon-rays which fell not on the gloomy 
water! The old man was leaning on his staff, and 
his dim eyes were turned eastWard ; his long white 
beard fell upon his breast, though his head was bald, 
save only where a few grey hairs-vyet lingered near 
his brow.  ** 1 will tell you the tale,” he said, and 
brushed a tear from his furrowed cheek. 

*** Agatha !’ said a voice—and the pride of our 
canion sprang towards the speaker. She was beau- 
tiful, Monsieur, as the first rose that bursts its bud 
in spring, and innocent as the lamb which the shep- 
herd takes to his bosom to shield it from the north 
wind. She had been ‘ Rosiere’ but the year before 
she stood beside this dark water at the bidding of 
a stranger! Many had loved her, but she smiled on 
each with the cold, placid smile of mdifference, and 
none could gain from Agatha aught more tender 
than courtesy. It was on a day, cold and bleak as 


‘those in which out-worn December touches palms 


with ice-crowned January, and delivers to the chil- 
ly stepdame of the coming year the keys of all the 
pent-up rivulets, that one of our young peasants 
passed this spot in pursuit of game { he loved Aga- 
tha—but wherefore need | tell you this, when I 
have toid that all the youth of the canton loved her? 
The quick eye of the young peasant rested on her 
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as she stood amid the leafless branches of yonder 
group of stunted hawthorns—the breeze played 
roughly among her long brown hair, and her cheek 
was paler than its wont. 

“¢ Agatha |? said a voice, and she sprung from 
her concealment, and clung fondly to the speaker ; 
‘the moonis rising higher in heaven, love,’ it con- 
tinued, ‘and I yet linger—Agatha, I must go, and 
be forgotten.’ 

***Not forgotten, Seigneur,’ cried the young 
maiden, as she sank on her knees beside him : ‘ne- 
ver! never!’ She spoke with passion, for all her 
energies were condensed in her first and only affec- 
tion, and after a moments silence, she again mur- 
mured, ‘never! never !’ 

“* The stranger was habited in a garb darkly mag- 
nificent and foreign ! his headgear was of sable vel- 
vet, and its nodding plumage overshadowed his 
countenance ; his tall and graceful form bent over 
the maiden, and his accents bore a blended tender- 
ness and pride that suited well the scene and season 
in which they were heard. 

*** And will you never forget me, beautiful Aga- 
tha” and again the soft tones of the peasant mai- 
den whispered, ‘never! never!’ 

*** Look,’ said the manly wooer, as he extended 
his athletic arm towards the castle, whose ruins are 
yonder in the distance ; ‘look, Agatha, at the halls 
of my father—when I am faithless, may that proud 
pile become a ruin, and the walls which once pealed 
with feast and revelry, echo only the dire notes of 
the night raven or the boding screams of the owl !’ 

** And oh! if indeed I am one day forgotten for 
a nobler bride,’ exclaimed the.maiden, ‘Iwill pierce 
my bosom beside this rocky fountain, and my life- 
blood shall flow forever, blended with its clear 
wave, a legacy to her children !” 

“** Be it even so, fair sceptic ;’ said the stranger, 
and he clasped her to his bosom, and for a while 
was silent. 

*** Vet wherefore should we part ? asked the Ba- 
ron, atter a pause—for it was indeed the lord of our 
canton who loved the maiden. ‘ Why wilt thou not 
fly with me ? I will take thee to fair Italy, and the 
noblest and greatest shall do thee homage as the 
bride of De Maise.’ 

** *It may not be,’ whispered the maiden. 

** * Then farewell, Agatha ;’ and the Noble un- 
wreathed the soft arms from his neck, and moved 
away. 

*** Stay yet a moment,’ faltered out the fond one; 
the Baron pointed to the moon, and the maiden 
clasped her hands it? agony. ‘ Were any near to 
tell my father that I yet live—that I am unworthy 
the regret of his old age!’ she uttered faintly. 

***1 will do your bidding, Agatha, for 1 have 
loved you!’ and the young sportsman rushed for- 
ward, and stood between them. 

** With trembling fingers the maiden detached a 
small gold crucifix from her hosom. ‘ He forgave 
his murderers,’ she said, almost inarticulately. 

** Will you indeed part with the holy symbol ” 
asked the youth, in an accent of reproach. 

*** And wherefore not?’ cried the Baron haughiti- 
ly ; and tearing a gemmed star from his vest, he 
placed it on ‘he bosom of the maiden, ‘ Agatha will 
not regret the gift !’ . ' 

“*But this—’ murmured the youth, ‘ Away !’ 
and the proud Lord frowned fearfully on his young 
vassal, till he turned aside, and departed. 

‘* The old man died, for all that once endeared 
life had passed away, and the maiden was remem- 
bered only as a bright vision. Months and years 
sped on, and in the dawning an aged shepherd 
marked something glittering beside the rocky ba- 


_ sin: he drew near, and there lay a lovely woman, 


clad in white and flowing robes, and her brown hair 
wreathed with jewels—it was Agatha, and she had 
fulfiled her vow; a gemmed dagger was buried in 
her bosom, and the spring-wave was dyed with her 


heart’s best blood ; care had blighted the roses of 


her cheek, and her lofty form attenuated by 
sorrow. She had been forgottéfYor a prouder 
dame, and with the fortune of a peasant, Monsieur, 
she had the soul of an empress. . Had she lived, thé 





canton would have scorned—as she died, it pitied 
her; she felt it thus, and to such a heart it was no 
pang to die !—she was laid beside her father, and 
a low grassy mound now veils alike her love and 
her misfortune. The Baron returned not to his do- 
main ; he fell in a distant land, the victim of a wild 
feud, bred in a moment of intemperance—he fell, 
and left no heir; and the castle of his ancestors is 
the abode of the night-raven and the owlet !” 

The old maggceased, and I put aside my tablets ; 
like the simple inmates of the canton I pitied Aga- 
tha, and I could not sketch her death-scene. 





THE GARLAND. 
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In recommending to our readers a perusal of the 
letter on the first and second pages, we need only 


t say it is on the subject of LOVE, that all-engross- 


ing topic, and in saying that it is one of the best we 
have ever read, we have but to add, that it first ap 
peared in ‘‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” 
from which it was selected for the “‘ Museum o/ 
Foreign Literature and Science.” It is not of that 
“stale, flat, and unprofitable” kind which is so of 
ten cast forth from the brain of sickly sentimenta 
lists, under the appellation of ** Love Letters.” 
a en 

Communications for the Gantanp must be seale: 
and addressed to the Editor. Writers who pursue 
a different course, exposing their bantlings to pub- 
lic gaze, need not be surprised if we treat them with 
neglect ; for we are not so much in want of aid, as 
to stoop to receive it in every shape. sesides, we 
would rather not know the authors. These remarks 
do not apply to the ladies. Those of the other sex 
who are unacquainted wiih common courtesy, in 
this respect, had better ‘tarry awhile at Jericho.” 

ee 
THE EMPIRE OF WOMEN. 

In the education of females, you plant the oak, 
round which the ivy twines and aspires ; that is, the 
example which irresistibly attracts, nay commands 
in the great cause of virtue and religion. That w: 
men are susceptible of stronger and more lasting im 
pressions than men, we see, by the almost invariable 
constancy and fidelity of their attachments—eve: 
the slight tincture of the serious which their fash 
ionable education imparts, is seldom obliterated by 
all the hurry and confusion of a life of gaiety an: 
pleasure. You will rarely, perhaps never, see a wo- 
man, to whom any idea of religion has been com- 
municated, entirely abandon a compliance with any 
of its external duties ; or insylt its principles, by 
the language of profaneness and contempt. There 
is a fervour in the soil of a female heart, which n 
ver misses sending up what it receives, be the cul 
ture ever so scanty ; when abundant, the return i: 
invariably glorious.—We have numberless exam 
ples of women in the Holy Writings, in every pe 
riod of Christianity, that fill us with astonishment, 
at the sacred sublimity and heroism of their charac- 
ters—and the history of the Pagan world, particu- 
larly the austere and virtuous days of the Grecian and 
Roman coinmonwealths, afford likewise the most 
illustrious proofs that the sex, when properly direct- 
ed, can be more than the rival of man, in every ac- 
tion, every sacrifice that goes to digmfy an 
the human name. From the very appearance ct 


1 ‘exalt 


female depravity, we recoil, as from something 
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shocking and unnatural ; while men the most im- 
moral and abandoned are always overawed, and not 
unfrequently reformed, by the contemplation of fe- 
male excellence. Even the most profligate liber- 
tines approach it, with a secret reverence which 
they cannot account for, and are equally unable to 
repress. Wonderful, that a creature naturally so 
defenceless, so weak in conformation, sotimid in her 
ways, so unaspiring in her pursuits, 8 humble in her 
destination; born, I may say, to serve ; should yet, 
under certain circumstancés, possess an empire that 
nothing can resist, that renders her very silence elo- 
quence, her entreaties law, nay, her presence alone 
superior to the most awful considerations, in the 
control of licentiousness and vice. Yet so it is, such 
has universal experience declared to be the ascen- 
dency of virtue and religion in woman. 
[a ___ 
GRIEF OF A SWEDISH WIDOWER. 


Bannier, a celebrated Swedish general, having 
lost his wife, of whom he was passionately fond, re- 
mained seven days shut up in his chamber, over- 
whelmed with sorrow. On the eighth day, which 
was on a Sunday, he went to mass; he prayed fer- 
vently to the Almighty, on his kees, for the repose 
of his wife’s soul; when he perceived, beside him, 
a young lady of the most dazzling beauty. He 
was so struck by her fine person, that he quickly 
forgot the mass, his Maker, and the deceased : he 
saw nothing, he could look at nothing, but this 
young creature, and he went out of church so deep- 
ly in love, that he sent a person to follow her home, 
and obtained every information concerning her.— 
He married her in less than a week. 

———=EP 01010) ee 
From the Galliopolis (Ohio) Free Press. 
DIED, : 

In Harrison township, in this county, on Tuesday, 
the 22d ult. the celebrated Mrs. /inn- Baily. From 
the best account we have had, she must have been 
at least 115 years of age. According to her own 
account, her father was a soldier in Queen Ann’s 
wars—that on getting a furlough to go home, he 
found his wife with a fine daughter in her arms, 
whom he called ANN, after the queen, as a token 
of respect. In 1714, she.went from Liverpool to 
London, with her mother on a visit to her brother 
—while there, she saw Lord Lovett beheaded.— 
She came to the United States the year after Brad- 
dock’s defeat, aged then 46 years. Her husband 
was killed at the battle of Point Pleasant, in 1774 
—after that to avenge his death, she joined the 
garrison under the command of Col. Wm. Clendi- 
nen, where she remained until the final departure 
ofsthe Indians from the country. She has always 
been noted for intrepid bravery. Col. Wm. Clen- 
dinen says, while he was commander of the garri- 
son where Charleston, Kenawha, is now located, 
an attack by Indians was hourly expected. On ex- 
amination it was believed that the ammunition on 

hand was insufficient to hold out a siege of any 
length—to send even two, three or four men to 
Lewisburg, the nearest place it could be had, a dis- 
tance of 100 miles, was like sending men to be 
slaughtered ; and to send a larger force, was wea- 
kening the garrison.—While in this state, Ann 
Bailey volunteered to leave the fort in the night 
and goto Lewisburg. She did so—and travelled 


the wilderness, where not the vestige of a house 





Kirwan, * 


was ta be seen—arrived safe at Lewisburg, deliver- 
ed her orders, received the ammunition, and return- 
ed safe to her post amidst the plaudits of a grateful 
people. 





POETRY. -_ 


FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
THE CASKET, 
The Premium offered by the Editors for the best 
poetical effusion, not to exceed thirty lines, has been 
awarded to 


THE ISLE OF FLOWERS. 


There’s an Isle of flowers i: the distant seas, 
Fann’d by no gale but the summer breeze— 
The snow-spirit hangs not her bright wreaths there, 
Nor mingles her breath with the balmy air ; 
Nor binds with her sparkling diamond chain, 
The silver lake, nor the dark blue main— 
And birds are there with plumage gay @ 

As the western heaven at the close of day : 
Shall we launch our bark, my love, and go 
To this beautiful Isle? Ah no! Ah no! 

Our kindred hearts, and smiling eyes, 

We might not meet ’neath those sunny skies ! 
And wheresoever the footsteps roam, 

The soul, like an exile, sighs for Home. 








When the sun has set there, the stars arise 
Like lamps of pearl in the azure skies— 

And the birds sing sweet, in the orange bowers, 
Midst golden fruit and snow-white flowers ; 
O’er the amber earth bright diamonds glow, 
In the waters forests of coral grow ; 

The cinnamon groves shed rich perfume ; 

Can the soul meet there, with care or gloom ? 
Then love, shall we launch our bark and go, 
To this fragrant clime? Ah! no! Ah! no! 
We would not meet in those spicy lands, 
With such generous souls, and friendly hands ; 
And still where’er the footsteps roam, 


The exiled spirit turns to Home ! ROSA. 





FROM THE UNITED STATES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


AN INDIAN AT THE BURYING-PLACE OF 
HIS FATHERS. 


It is the spot I came to seek,— 
My fathers’ ancient buriaF-place, 

Ere from these vales, ashamed and weak, . 
Withdrew our wasted race, 

It is the spot—I know it well— 

Of which our old traditions tell. 


For here the upland bank sends out 
A ridge towards the river side ; 
I know the shaggy hills about, 
The meadow smooth and wide ; 
The plains, that, toward the southern sky, 
Fenced east and west by mountains lie, 


A white man, gazing on the scene, 
Would say a lovely spot was here, 
And praise the lawn so fresh and green 
Between the hills sé sheer. 

I like it not—I would the plain . 
Lay in its tall old groves again. 


The sheep are on the slopes around, 
The cattle in the meadows feed, 7 

And laborers turn the crumbling ground 
Or drop the yellow seed, 

And prancing steeds, in trappings gay ; 

Whirl the bright chariot o’er the way. 


Methinks it were a nobler sight 
To see these vales in w arrayed, 
Their summits in thé golden light, 
Their trufi®s in eful 
And herds of deer that bounding go 





2 O’er rills and prostrate trees below. 


, 








And then to mark the lord of ail, 
The forest hero, trained to wats, 
Quivered and plumed, and blithe and tail, . 
And seamed with glorious scars, 
Walk forth, amid his reign, to dare 
The wolf, and grapple with the bear. 


This bank, in which the dead were laid, 
Was sacred when its soil was ours, ; 
Hither the artless Indian maid »! 
Brought wreaths of beads and flowers, 
And the gay cfief and gifted seer 
Worshipped the God.of, thunders here. 


But now the wheat is green and high, <a 
On clods that hid the warrior’s breast, 
And scattered in the furrows lie 
The weapons of his rest, 
And there, in the loose sand, is thrown 
Of his large arm the mouldering' bone. ° 


Ah ! little.thought the strong and brave, 
Who bore their lifeless chieftain forth, * 
Or the young wife that weeping gave 
Her first-born to the earth, 
That the pale race, who waste us now, 
Among their bones should guidé the plougi. 


They waste us—aye—like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away : 
And fast they follow, as we go , 
Towards the setting day, — . 
Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea. ’ 


But I behold a féarful eign, 
To which the white’men’s eyes are blind ; 
Their race may vanish hence, like mine, 
And leave no trace behind, 
Save ruins o’er the region spread 
And the white stones above the dead. 


Before these fields were shorn gnd tilled, 
Full to the brim our rivers flowed ; 
The melody of watersfilled 
The frésh and boundless wood ; 
And torrents dashed, and rivulets played, 
And fountains spouted in the shadee 


‘Fhose grateful sounds are heard no more, 
. The springs are silent in the sun, 
The rivers, by the blackening shore, 
With lessening currentrun; ~ 
The realm our tribes are crushed to get 
May be a barren desert yet. ~ ae, 





FROM A LATE LONDON PAPER. 
“ Forget me not ;” a Christmas Present fer 1826 
Ackerman, London, price 12s. A work recently 


published. 
TRE CHOICE. 


Now take thy choice, thou maiden fair, 
Of the gifts thy lovers brint: ; 

The one has brought thee jewels rare, 
The other, flowers of spring. 


The maiden saw the rubies glow, 

e And wreath’d them in her hair ; 

But heavy they press’d upon her brow, 
Like the weight of secret care. 


The gems that bound her forehead high, 
Might have lighted a diadem ; 

Yet pale grew her cheek and dim her eye ; 
Her heart was not with them : 


And ever an inward pulse would stir, 
When she saw a spring- flower wave; 

But never again did they bloom foi her, 
Till they bloomed upon her grave. 


Slre was borne to her grave, with purple pall,’ 
And ’scutcheon and waving plume ; 

One followed—#hie saddest one ot all— 
And threw flowers over her tomb. 


